% 


Robert Frost, America’s unofficial poet laureate 
died at the age of 88 on January 28. He wrote as he 
lived, with the simplicity and strength of the New 
England countryside, and his vision was his own, 

“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood , and 1 — 

1 took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference” 

—Robert Frost 
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ALHS Dusts Off Welcome Mat 
For Foreign Exchange Students 


By JEFFREY STAMEN 


Lincoln will dust off its “welcome 
mat” February 11 for Tord Larssen 
of Norway and Pedro Fidel Albarran 
of Spain. These boys are foreign ex¬ 
change students here for the Herald 
Tribune Youth Forum. 

Tord and Pedro were each chosen 
by their Ministry of Education on the 
basis of tests and interviews. Since 
their arrival in the United States they 
have spent six weeks at two other 
schools on the east coast. 

After the students leave here on 
March 2, they will spend a week in 
Washington, D.C. and then report for 
a week of discussion to Sarah Law¬ 
rence College. Their American visit 
will terminate in mid-March with the 
Youth Forum. 

While at Lincoln, Tord and Pedro 
will live at the homes of two mem¬ 


bers of the junior class. Tord will 
stay with Joshua Bockian and Pedro 
with Robert Harrison. Both guests 
will accompany their student hosts to 
classes for the three weeks of their 
sojourn. 

Under the direction of Mr. Murray 
Kass, the G.O. is preparing for their 
arrival. Bonnie Worthman is serving 
as chairman of the welcoming com- 
mitee and is in charge of advance 
publicity. Gail Elberg and Bonnie 
Blum will help plan the boys’ social 
events, speeches, and the programs 
they will present in the assembly. 

The arrival of Tord and Pedro per¬ 
petuates a school tradition whereby 
Lincoln annually plays host to stu¬ 
dents from foreign lands. This is in¬ 
deed an honor for Lincoln since only 
a very select number of schools can 
participate in this program. 


Seniors Become Foster Parents: 
Support Child in Hong Kong 


By EILEEN SUSMAiN 


It’s a long way from Brooklyn to 
Hong Kong—but nothing fazes Lin¬ 
coln seniors who have adopted a five- 
year-old-old Chinese boy living in 
Hong Kong. Chan Sing Lee is “proud 
«uul grateful” to his 1,000 foster 
parents. 

Carol Klein, vice president of the 
Senior Class, proposed the adoption 
in her November campaign platform. 
The graduating class contributed $180 
for Chan Sing’s support. Each student 
donated twenty cents to pay for the 
child’s expenses in 1963. In exchange 
the Lee family will send letters to 
Lincoln . 

Chan is the youngest of six chil¬ 
dren in the Lee family. They live in 
a wood shack measuring seven by 
eleven feet. The single room has no 
household comforts. A wooden bed, a 

Tewmmeplate 

ADORNSNEW LOG 

You don’t have to search far for the 
new Log nameplate—it’s right on top 
of the page. The Log f however, had 
to search for four months before 
Mark Ross’ entry was picked. 

Members of the Art Squad, Graphic 
Arts Class, Major Arts Classes, and 
the Journalism Class submitted model 
designs. The winning design by Mark 
Ross can be placed in a variety of 
ways on the first page, and interest¬ 
ing layouts can be centered around it. 

Friend-ly Advice 

Mark, a junior and a member of the 
Art Squad since last year, says he 
became interested in designing a 
nameplate when Mr. Leon Friend, 
Chairman of the Art Department, 
suggested that he try his hand at it. 
Mark has also submitted sketches for 
the covers of the January and June 
Graduation Programs. He would like 
to go to the School of Visual Arts 
and major in art. 

The Log thanks Leonard Brikman, 
Dale Evans, Robin Gold, Fred Green- 
feld, Andrew Levitas, Gail Safian, 
Arthur Steinman, Sol Usher, Sharon 
Wirtenberg, Bonnie Worthman, and 
Helaine Zuckerman for their efforts in 
helping the Log find a nameplate. The 
Log also apologizes for misprinting 
Mark’s name in the January issue. 


table, and a few chairs comprise its 
total furnishings. 

The boy’s widowed mother is a laun¬ 
dress earning 43 cents a day. Older 



Chan Sing Lee poses for his parents 
across the Pacific. 


brothers and sisters contribute to the 
family income. 

“Plan Aid” will assure Chan’s 
schooling. Lincoln’s fund provides a 
monthly cash grant of eight dollars 
in addition to food, clothing, and spe¬ 
cial medical care. These supplies are 
purchased in Hong Kong since prices 
are lower there. 


Computer Adds New Asset 
To Linco ln’s M ath Dept. 

On entering the Lincoln Math Office 
one meets the newest addition to the 
Math Department—a computer. 

Mr. Harry Schor, head of the Math 
Department, explained that the com 
puter, which cost $900, works on the 
binary system. The binary system 
uses the number two, instead of the 
number ten, as a base in performing 
the various mathematical operations. 
Addition, multiplication and changing 
from the denary (using ten as a 
base) system or vice-versa are done 
at a tremendous pace on the com¬ 
puter. 

The computer will be used for 
classroom demonstration and many 
students will become familiar with it 
before long. 

The math computer is fast 'becom¬ 
ing an important aid to the scientist 
of today. It can perform operations 
which would take a man a lifetime to 
do. Important data can be processed, 
Presidential elections can be predicted 
and College Board scores can be tab¬ 
ulated—all on a computer. 


SENIORS COMMENCE NEW LIFE 
WITH JAN UARY GR ADUATION 

Graduation. One door swings open, exposing the promise of the future, while another closes softly, sealing be¬ 
hind the experiences of the past. 

Nine a.m. January 30, 1963. The January graduation began as the Seniors solemnly marched down the aisles 
and sat in Lincoln’s auditorium. < 

After the procession Salvatore Pro- 
venza, president of the Senior Class, 
read from the Scriptures. The Salute 
to the Flag and the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” followed. 

Then the Symphonic Band, under 
the baton of Mr. Benjamin Goldman, 
played “Sarabanda and Gavotta” by 
Corelli. 

The valedictorian, Diane Gordon, 
addressed the two hundred graduat¬ 
ing seniors. Diane has maintained 
over a 93% average in her 3*/4 years 
at Lincoln. 

The Madrigal Chorus, led by Mrs. 

Alice Eisen, sang “April Is in My 
Mistress’ Face” and “Climb Every 
Mountain.” 


As the ceremony proceeded Mr. 
Murray Axelrod delivered the “pre¬ 
sentation of the graduates.” 

From the stage Mr. Abraham H. 
Lass, Principal, wished the students 
success as they leave Lincoln and face 
the outside world. Of all Mr. Lass’ 
speeches, this speech was different; it 
was the last. 

The students listened silently with 
mixed emotions, as Mr. Lass offered 
a final good-bye. 

At last Mr. Bennett Parsteck con¬ 
ferred the diplomas on the seniors 
who had labored so long for this oc¬ 
casion. 

That last moment was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching as the students gave a 


Declaration of Allegiance and sang 
the Alma Mater. 

As the band played the Washing¬ 
ton and Lee March the graduates 
stood up. It was the last time they 
would leave as Lincoln Seniors. Filled 
with memories of the past and antici¬ 
pation for the future they slowly filed 
out of the auditorium. 


All-City Makes Music 
As Stokowski Conducts 


Varsity Actors to Present Comedy; 
Fishman Prediction - Smash Hit!! 


By ELEANOR FINEGOLD 


Circle March 16 and 16 on your 
calendar. Varsity Show thespians will 
perform George Kaufman and Moss 
Hart’s You Can’t Take It With You, 
under the direction of Mr. Jerome 
Fishman, on these two days. 

This Pulitzer Prize comedy takes 
place at Grandpa Vanderhof’s home, 
across the street from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Eight eccentric people live 
there. Alice Sycamore, the ninth, is 
the only sane person in the group. 

Alice is engaged to Tony Kirby, a 
Cambridge graduate. Alice fears that 
when Tony meets her family and 


Lincoln Outnumbers 
Entire Swiss Navy 

Do you know that there are more 
students in Lincoln than there are 
sailors in the Swiss Navy? 

P.S. 226, P.S. 238, J.H.S. 228, J.H.S. 
234, J.H.S. 239, and several parochial 
schools are mainly responsible for 
Lincoln’s enrollment of almost 6,500. 
Sophomore entrants have far exceed¬ 
ed the number of freshmen entering 
here. 

Lincoln admitted 570 freshmen and 
992 sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
last September. Many are here as a 
result of the new housing develop¬ 
ment at Luna Park, the new apart¬ 
ment buildings on Ocean Parkway, 
in Brighton Beach, Manhattan Beach, 
and on Avenues X, Y, and Z. Many 
more are expected upon completion of 
the Trump-Warbasse Cooperatives on 
Ocean Parkway. 

In addition to admitting students 
from the Brighton Beach, Sheepshead 
Bay, Manhattan Beach, Seagate, and 
Kings Highway areas, Lincoln absorbs 
many foreign students. Angelina Co¬ 
race and Mariani Rosario from Italy; 
Abraham Helfenbaum, Jacob Szafran, 
David Druker, Sherry Mazur, David 
Denorkin, Haya Litwin, and Vera 
Frankel from Israel; Robert Arm¬ 
stead from Mexico; Gary Galimidi, 
Nadia Cavaliero, and Gilbert Cava- 
liero from France were admitted this 
year. 

Mrs. Esther Kneeter, chief of ad¬ 
missions, keeps a permanent record 
of new entrants. 


friends, he will not want to marry 
her. Arrangements are made for the 
meeting of their parents. The Kirbys 




Photo by Judy Flecker 
Actors Anxious For Action 


blunder, and show up one night too 
soon. 

Snakes, pickled pig’s feet, exploding 
firecrackers, G-men, Russians, and a 
drunken woman add to the laughter 
and enjoyment. 

In the female roles are Susan Schlei¬ 
cher as Penelope Sycamore, Maria Ca- 
salaina as Essie, Alice Ashendorf as 
Rheba, Marian Zola as Alice, Judith 
Merkin as Gay Wellington, Teresa 
Burger as Mrs. Kirby, and Harriet 
Weiss as Olga. 

Malewise, the actors are: Michael 
Weinberg as Paul Sycamore, Ira Bo- 
renstein as Mr. De Pinna, Jay Weiner 
as Ed, Harvey Russack as Martin 
Vanderhof, Matthew Guldin as Hen¬ 
derson, Ricki Kline-Ray as Tony 
Kirby, Donald Day as Boris Kolen- 
khov and Mike Stolar as Mr. Kirby. 
The part of Donald will be played 
by Gene Aptekar. 

The people behind the scenes are 
Gladys Morrison, stage manager, 
Ronnie Schwartz, assistant stage man¬ 
ager, and Jeff Schaffer, property 
manager. 

Mr. Fishman, director of last year’s 
successful play, “Out of the Frying 
Pan,” anticipates an even greater 
performance by this year’s troupe. 
The cast has been rehearsing after 
the seventh period daily since Sep¬ 
tember. 

Students can purchase tickets from 
Mr. Abelack, from English and speech 
teachers, or in the cafeteria, and 
G.O. Office. 


Teachers Listen and Learn 


World-famous conductor Leopold 
Stokowski led the All-City High 
School Orchestra in a special perform¬ 
ance of the Franck D Minor Sym¬ 
phony at Brooklyn Technical High 
School January 29. 

The performance was part of a 
program for music teachers in New 
York City high schools, aimed at help¬ 
ing them improve the playing of their 
own school orchestras. A question and 
answer period, conducted by the ma¬ 
estro, followed the Symphony. 

The All-City High School Orches^ 
is composed of boys and girls 
high schools in ihe five 
They attend forty rehearsals a year 
and participate in an annual concert. 
Lincoln’s delegates are Gordon Klein, 
concertmaster, and Lucille Aibel, 
cellist. 

This year’s regular concert will be 
held in May at Lincoln Center’s Phil¬ 
harmonic Hall. The directors of the 
Orchestra, Raymond LeMieux and 
Peter J. Wilhousky, will conduct. 


MUSIC DEPT. SCORES 
HIT WITH LINCOLN 
CENTER CONCERTS 


The Music Department has ar¬ 
ranged for student discounts to the 
Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

The discount tickets are provided 
by the Philharmonic Society, which 
buys them for $4.00 and then sells 
them to Lincoln for the reduced price 
of $1.25. A part of the profit is 
donated to the Philharmonic’s Pen¬ 
sion Fund for retired musicians. 

Three Concerts Left 

There are three concerts which 
students may still see. March 3 will 
be a day entirely devoted to Bee¬ 
thoven. His “Egmont Overture,” 
Symphony No. 2 and “Emperor Con¬ 
certo” will be played. March 10 will 
also be a “Beethoven day,” present¬ 
ing the “Prometheus Overture,” 
Piano Concerto No. 3 and Symphony 
No. 3, “The Eroica.” The last con¬ 
cert, to be held March 17, will fea¬ 
ture Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 
1 and Schumann’s Symphony No. 3, 
“Rhenish.” 

The opportunity to see the Lincoln 
Center, where the concerts will be 
held, is one that many students have 
been awaiting. Students will also have 
the chance to see the noted conductor 
George Szell conduct all three per¬ 
formances. 
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Lincoln Elves Fill Stockings , Hold Party; 
Sing , Dance , Play and Cook For 
Bright-eyed Hospital Kids 

By KAREN BORAGK and BARBARA KELLER 

to the Gingerbread vard sweatshirt. As Caroline Kennedy, Bar- 


Lincoln Alumni Dance 
To Different Tune 


Unlock the Music Box 


What happened 
House? This house disappeared during the 
frenzy of excitement at the Junior Red 
Cross Christmas Party at Coney Island 
Hospital. Santa Claus and his reindeer 
adorned the gingerbread house donated by 
Mrs. Mary Davis’ home economics class. 

The party, directed by Joel Goodman and 
Steve Tessler, chairmen of the committee, 
and Mr. Murray Kass, faculty advisor of 
the G.O., presented Lincoln students as 
Santa Clauses for a day. They filled chil¬ 
dren’s stockings with gifts made by Miss 
Marder’s sewing class. 

The G.O. entertained in the hospital’s 
auditorium. In the talent show the madri¬ 
gals gave a repeat performance. The G.O. 
Entertainment Committee performed folk 
songs and dances. Senior Sing celebrities, 
Sal Provenza and Gail Alexander, sang "If 
I Loved You” and "Johnny One Note,” re¬ 
spectively. Changing the tempo, Karen 
Borack gave her rendition of a hill billy 
dance. For classical music lovers, Janet 
Kaplan, pianist, played "B Flat Minor 
Scherzo.” Lincoln Alumna Alyce Kramer 
sang "Somewhere Over the Rainbow.” 

Lincoln students demonstrated versatil¬ 
ity in a satire on the First Family. Alan 
Lieberman surpassed even Vaughn Meader 
in his take-off of President Kennedy. Joel 
Schwartz portrayed Brother Bob in a Har- 


bara Stessel proved to be "Cuter than 
Daddy” in a song "I’m Called Little Caro¬ 
line.” 

Betty Kaplowitz, strumming on the gui¬ 
tar, sang "Buffalo Boy.” "Can you play 
that again for me?” a little girl asked. 
Betty willingly granted the request and was 
rewarded with a kiss. 

Lincolnites expressed the season’s greet¬ 
ings artistically. The Junior Red Cross 
Committee decorated the auditorium. Mes¬ 
sages of good cheer brightened the windows 
of the pediatrics ward. Thank you, Torey 
Lampert and crew. 

At this point the whereabouts of the lost 
Gingerbread House still confuses us. Any 
information concerning its disappearance 
will be appreciated, for we too would like 
to know how it tasted. 


The halls of Lincoln echoed with familiar 
voices. The graduates of the past three 
years returned December 21 for the annual 
Alumni Dance. 

The Dance, under the direction of Mr. 
Martin Cooper, and Alumni Dance Chair¬ 
man Pauline Liederman, gave the January 
graduates an opportunity to get together 
with the former graduates. While munch¬ 
ing on refreshments, and listening to the 
Lincoln Dance Band, the 200 alumni dis¬ 
cussed college with the January graduates 
and with one another. 

Seniors present at the dance found some 
startling changes in the collegiates. Their 
once serene and calm friends had become 
nervous wrecks. 

Their manner of dress has changed from 
high school years, but with a uniformity 
that is almost scary. 

The seniors* were dismayed, and they 
said to themselves, "We will never make 
the same mistakes they did. We will never 
change.” 

But they will. 


Lincoln Alumnus Marv Albert 
Scores as Sportscaster 


The Log is very proud, and very happy 
to announce that Alice Rubinstein, last 
year’s Literary Editor, was chosen by 
the National Poetry Association to ap¬ 
pear in its magazine of the best poetry 
written by college students. Her poem, 
The Trees Were Sullen , was first pub¬ 
lished last year in Cargoes , and we are 
proud to think that we knew Alice before 
the world did. 


By BARRY 

One day soon, a man in Manhattan Beach 
will discover a way to be in three places 
at the same time. This human dynamo, 
a Lincoln Alumnus named Marvin Albert, 
has already established himself as a fresh 
young figure in the Sports and News broad¬ 
casting field. 

Marvin Albert graduated from Lincoln 
in 1959 and went on to Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity. He is now completing his college edu¬ 
cation at New York University. While he 
was at Lincoln, he was the sports editor of 
Landmark and an associate editor of the 
Log. 

Presently Marv is the host of a weekly 
High School Sports Roundup, the producer 
of the Knickerbocker and Ranger games 


EFLECTI 


Dig We Most* 


By ZACHARY KASS 


Up till now, very little has been known about the ancient North Americans who 
lived during the 1900’s, the so-called "Period of Darkness.” However, the recent excava¬ 
tions of Professor Jorje Psmith, amid the 2000-year-old ruins in southern Brooklyn, 
have greatly expanded our knowledge of these people. 

Last year, an edifice believed to have 


been important in certain tribal rites was 
unearthed. A stone owl guards the en¬ 
trance to the building, which carries an 
inscription to “Abraham Lincoln .” It is 
possible, therefore, that the building was 
a primitive sort of school, for the owl 
was a minor deity representing wisdom, 
and Abraham Lincoln was considered the 
patron saint of historians of that day. 

The files of what seems to be a pre¬ 
historic attempt at a newspaper was lucky 
find. This "newspaper” bears the device 
LOG , but it is doubtful that such a word 
existed. Professor Psmith believes, since 
slip-shod editing was common then, that 
the letter L is actually a broken D. Hence 
the people probably were called the Dogs. 

The Dogs had many interesting customs 
and traditions. At the beginning of each 
new year they instituted a great upheaval 
during which the young Dogs were re¬ 
grouped. In order to qualify to be regroup¬ 
ed, the young Dogs had to prove them¬ 
selves worthy in a series of ordeals, re¬ 
ferred to variously as Regents , Finals, and 
trial by fire. 

After this regrouping, there followed a 
solemn and terrifying rite called Equal¬ 
ization, a sort of judgment and retribution 
ceremony. High priests went from group 
to group punishing the wicked with a “12 
Period Bio. class ” or a “3 Period Lunch,” 
and rewarding the good with a “five-period 
day.” (The meanings of these phrases have 
been lost to us, but must have struck fear 
into the simple Dogs.) 

Next came a number of consecrated days: 
There was the day of Getting Down to 
Work , the day of the First Homework As¬ 
signment, and finally, the awesome Day of 
the First Test. The whole process must 
have been exruciating for young Dogs and 


old Dogs alike, and was probably under¬ 
taken (as was the custom with so many 
ancient peoples) to purify the soul through 
suffering. 

Many other superstitions may find their 
root in the extreme laziness of the Dogs, 
they took almost any excuse to declare a 
holiday. One such day was dedicated to 
the " Ground-hogs ” (or more probably 
"Ground-dogs”), who supposedly could tell 
whether the gods would send good weather 
or bad, by merely looking at their own 
shadows. (The logic involved is obscure 
to say the least). 

Another day was celebrated in honor 
of a foremost horticulturist, known as the 
“Farmer of His Country ,” whose home at 
Mount Verdant (meaning "Green Moun¬ 
tain”) became a shrine. (These are Pro¬ 
fessor Psmith’s interpretations from the 
original Dog language). 

Behind the presumed school is a large 
field which was probably used for some 
form of gladiatorial combat. The theory 
that the Dogs were a warlike people, each 
one anxious to be top Dog in the country, 
is further substantiated by the slogan 
which was found marked on a wall of the 
building —Wreck Tech! This hostile at¬ 
titude was probably the flaw which caused 
the downfall of the great Dog empire some 
300 years later. 

There is much about the Dogs which 
still remains a mystery. Let us hope that 
the work of Professor Steven Barrow, who 
is currently studying a building inscribed 
to John F. Kennedy (who, as you may 
know, was the patron saint of families and 
family responsibility), will spread some 
more light on this fascinating culture. 


*With apologies to Robert Nathan 


KRISBERG 

broadcasts, and associate producer of 
WABC’s High School Game of the Week. 
He works at these with Marty Glickman, 
whom he met up at Syracuse. Marvin feels 
that he would like to emulate Marty Glick¬ 
man: "Marty is a real pro at announcing.” 

Although Marv is but twenty-one years 
of age, he has been working at broadcast¬ 
ing for many years. When asked what qual¬ 
ities he thought a good broadcaster should 
have, Marvin answered, "The most im¬ 
portant thing is to be accurate, have a sense 
of humor, and above all, avoid cliches.” 
Marvin also believes it is important that 
an announcer be able to take criticism and 
apply it to his next broadcast. 

While he was at Syracuse University, 
Marv was a sports announcer for the Uni¬ 
versity radio, a disc jockey over station 
WNDR in Syracuse, and an announcer of 
the Syracuse Chiefs’ baseball games. 

Marv remembers his days at Lincoln 
fondly. He particularly remembers Mr. 
Kass and Mr. Kratzer. At Lincoln Marv 
announced some of the Basketball games 
and prepared press releases for the team. 

A Look at the Book Nook: 

GOOD BOOKS AT 
REDUCED RATES 

By CAROL GUTSTEIN 

This term, YOU will buy 15,000 books 
from Lincoln’s Bookshop. 

Each year the Bookshop, supervised by 
Mr. Julian Olkin, supplies Lincoln with ap¬ 
proximately 30,000 volumes. Juniors Ira 
Hymowitz and Kenny Shackman, whom Mr. 
Olkin describes as "indispensable,” help 
him with storing, handling, and distributing 
the books. 

To give its student customers reduced 
rates, the shop foregoes making a profit. 
Mr. Olkin proudly comments, "Lincoln is 
one of the few schools still offering dis¬ 
counts from list price.” 

The English department established the 
store over ten years ago to provide Lin¬ 
colnites with supplementary reading mate¬ 
rial in inexpensive paperback editions. One 
of its first aims was to "put a dictionary 
into the hands of every student.” 

Today, the Bookshop contains over fifty 
titles ranging from the works of Shake¬ 
speare, the Greek tragedies, and other clas¬ 
sics, to such "best sellers” as "The Ugly 
American” by William Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick, and "Profiles in Courage” by John 
F. Kennedy. 

Three of the top selling volumes were 
written by present and former members of 
Lincoln’s faculty. These are "How to Build 
a Better Vocabulary” by Mr. Maxwell 
Numberg, chairman of the English depart¬ 
ment, "Reading Comprehension” by Dr. 
Theodore Orgel, former dean of boys, and 
"How to Prepare for College” by Mr. Abra¬ 
ham H. Lass, our principal. 

Although Room 318A is only slightly 
larger than a sink closet, it contains 27,450 
feet of books. You don’t have to count 
them; just buy them. 


Lincoln’s Library is one of the largest and most ex¬ 
tensive of any school in New York City. In addition, 
it contains a collection of records which ranges over 
the entire world of music, from folk songs to Faust , 
and from Mozart to Mathis. 

Often, students can get the most out of a book by 
taking it home and mulling over it leisurely, reading 
and perhaps re-reading parts, digesting the book slow¬ 
ly, carefully and thoughtfully. Wouldn't it be wonder¬ 
ful if a way were found to enable students to do the 
same thing with all that beautiful music? 

Because we have only one copy of each disc, and 
any damage would be disastrous, the records them¬ 
selves cannot of course be lent. But there are many 
Lincolnites who own tape recorders, who would wel¬ 
come an opportunity to tape them. Since Lincoln has 
the facilities, would it not be possible to use them to 
this end? 

If a student will bring in his own blank tape, and 
request and obtain permission, why should Lincoln not 
give him this gift of music, as it has given its students 
so many other things? 

If you would favor, or are interested in, the estab¬ 
lishment of this kind of tape-recording service, or have 
any comments or suggestions, write a letter to the Log. 
Drop it off in the Log office, Room 318, any time after 
the 7 period, or come in and discuss it with the editors. 

Reviews Dep't 

"Waltz of the Toreadors” 

The movie. The Waltz of the Toreadors , is based on 
a play, or rather on a title, by Jean Anouilh. It has 
already come to the neighborhood. Fortunately, it will 
probably leave soon. The play concerns a retired army 
general who considers himself something of a ladies’ 
man. 

Peter Sellers plays the aging rake, who wants to 
escape from the control of his wife, played by Mar¬ 
garet Leighton, who pretends to be an invalid. The 
general wants to marry the girl he has loved for seven¬ 
teen years (Dany Robin), but by the end of the movie 
she falls in love with his son, John Fraser. 

This story may seem to involve quite a few tri¬ 
angles and love affairs, but those that have been de¬ 
scribed merely scratch the surface. Many others occur 
or are described before the action ends. This has the 
effect of turning the play into a kind of low bedroom 
comedy, distinguished neither by plot, dialogue, nor 
acting. 

Anouilh’s play has the same basic plot as the film, 
but there is something in the play which has been lost 
in the movie version. The latter substitutes spectacular 
scenes for dialogue, and cuts out almost every line that 
has any significance, and incidentally, most of the 
humor too. 

If the movie has a redeeming feature, it is its ex¬ 
tremely interesting and colorful photography. It is 
occasionally funny, but one is usually yawning too 
hard to laugh. 

—Saul Spatz 
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Students Stampede Grade Advisor 
With i Trials and Tribulations'' 


“Fm in favor of coed schools—very 
definitely,” declares Mrs. Lottie Wal- 
lach. As one of five girls in her fam¬ 
ily, Mrs. Wallach attended an all-girl 
elementary school, high school, and 
college. 

Mrs. Wallach is now a grade ad¬ 
visor in “an office like 42 Street.” 
People are always coming to her with 
their “trials and tribulations regard¬ 
less of who is here.” In addition, Mrs. 
Wallach teaches history. 

Bom on the Lower East Side, Mrs. 
Wallach attended P.S. 2 where Dr. 
Mason, former principal of Lincoln, 
once taught, and P.S. 177. Afterwards 
she went to Washington Irving High 
School and then to Hunter College. 

During her childhood Mrs. Wallach 
helped her father in his furniture 
store. Eddie Cantor, who later also be¬ 
came the father of five girls, did odd 
jobs for them. 

In 1937 Mrs. Wallach came to Lin¬ 
coln. She taught Modern History I 
and a one-term Civics course. Civics 



By JOEL SCHWARTZ 


I am happy to state that many of 
the goals set forth by the G.O. for 
this term have already been attained. 
This term saw many novel concepts 
put into effect. The success of the 
newly-established Amateur Radio 
Club, Stamp Club, and Human Rela¬ 
tions Club can be attributed to sug¬ 
gestions placed in our G.O. sugges¬ 
tion box. The two social events, the 
G.O. Basketball Rally Dance and the 
G.O. Roller Skate, were enjoyed by 
all who attended. 

The G.O. also continued its won¬ 
derful efforts in community service. 
The Junior Red Cross conducted a 
very successful fund-raising drive 
and also presented its annual Christ¬ 
mas party at the Coney Island Hos¬ 
pital. The Community Service Com¬ 
mittee is presently engaged in proj¬ 
ects with the Brooklyn State Hos¬ 
pital, the Brooklyn Home for the 
Aged, and the Multiple Sclerosis 
Foundation. 

As far as the new term is con¬ 
cerned, the G.O. will once again be 
operating in high gear. Plans for an 
inter-school faculty basketball game, 
our annual Lincoln student-faculty 
game, and the Lincoln Award cere¬ 
mony, are already being made. Lin¬ 
coln’s G.O. will play host to two for¬ 
eign students—a boy from Norway 
and a boy from Spain—from Febru¬ 
ary 11 until March 2. Midterm 
booklets will be distributed some time 
in March. G.O, elections will take 
place in May. 


SIGMA CHEMICAL CO. 
IYVITES YOU 

to send for our free 
CHEMISTRY CATALOG 

Chemicals - Apparatus 
Glassware 

SEND TO: 

SIGMA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 209, BKLYN. 24 


By GLORIA LEITNER 

was popularly called the “Garbage 
Course” because it dealt with many 
aspects of New York City including 
the Department of Sanitation. 

Mrs. Wallach became a grade ad¬ 
visor in 1945. She advises college- 
bound students who were in “special 
programs in junior high school.” She 
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Mrs. Lottie Wallach 


mourns the loss of 75 “customers” 
who graduated in January. 

Grade advisors, as Mrs. Wallach 
sees them, are “someone to talk to,” 
someone on whose shoulders you can 
cry. “This to me is most important— 
the relationship with the student 
rather than his program,” says Mrs. 
Wallach. 

Outside of school Mrs. Wallach is 
also very active. “I still feel young 
enough to enjoy tennis, hiking, fish¬ 
ing, and walking on the boardwalk,” 
she boasts. Mrs. Wallach disclosed 


Mr. Murray Dftzer 
New Golf Coach; 
Tryouts to be Held 


Mr. Murray Ditzer, our new golf 
coach, announces that the golf sea¬ 
son for Lincolnites will begin start¬ 
ing in early March. All boys who are 
interested in joining the team and 
shoot in the low 90’s or lower are 
advised to contact Mr. Ditzer in the 
Music Office. 

Last year’s golf coach, Mr. Mack 
Ball, is still recovering from his ill¬ 
ness and will be returning to school 
next September. During his absence 
the links chores will be ably handled 
by Mr. Ditzer, who is teaching here 
at Lincoln for the first time. 


BROOKLYN’S COMPLETE 
IBM & BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Courses for Men & Women 

I I D M KEYPUNCH, COLLATOR, 

| I D 111 TABS, REPRODUCER, etc. 

SECRETARIAL COURSES 

Medical. Legal. Executive. 5'® c1r * e 
Typing. Comptometry. Switchboard. 
ABC Steno, Dictaphone, Receptionist. 

LORETTAYOUNG 
CHARM COURSE 

STENOTYPY Shorthand) 

Day fc Eve. Free Placement Service 



1712 Kings Highway, Bklyn. 

L (Next to Avalon Theatre) * DE 6-7200 



f/aremottf SE ^ T 0 A 0 R r 


SCHOOL 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Personal Attention • Excellent Placement Service 
Special advanced classes in both Gregg and Pitman for 
commercial graduates. 

Classes start July, Sept., Feb.; jor Catalog write Registrar 

480 LEXINGTON AVE. (at 46th) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. • YU 6-4343 


that “the one place I can sit still for 
hours is in a boat.” 

Mrs. Wallach has two daughters. 
Her brother-in-law, Eli Wallach, is 
the famous actor. ‘He has appeared 
on television and in movies, and will 
shortly open with his wife in two 
plays off Broadway. 

After 26 years of teaching here, 
Mrs. Wallach still loves Lincoln. She 
feels the school is like a “little island 
in a sea of trouble” when she com¬ 
pares the number of incidents in Lin¬ 
coln to that of other high schools in 
New York City. 

“When I first came to Lincoln,” re¬ 
calls Mrs. Wallach, “the students I 
gave a 90 to would be worth 150 to¬ 
day.” Mrs. Wallach thinks teachers 
are giving higher marks (because of 
the keen competition for college as 
well as the home environment that 
stimulates the students to'apply them¬ 
selves more. 

Chicks Hatch in 
Bio Lab Incubator 

Until recently ten little chickens 
made their nests in the Bio Lab. They 
were there as a result of the science 
experiment which Larry Temkin is 
conducting. 

Larry got the idea of his project 
last year, when he took Experimental 
Biology as a sophomore. He bought 
an incubator and tried it out on 
twenty-two eggs. Ten of these hatched, 
and the chickens lived happily in the 
laboratory for about two weeks. 

But, despite the careful guardian¬ 
ship of Mrs. Sophie Wolfe, disaster 
struck. Someone accidentally turned 
up the thermostat dial on the incu¬ 
bator and Larry became the owner of 
ten “Southern-fried chickens.” 


What Will Your First Job Pay? 

“Too many young people im¬ 
properly plan for the future. It 
is difficult for a teen-ager to 
know for sure what he would 
like to be. But if he wants a 
future with a job, he had better 
have a skill to offer. 

“Unskilled jobs pay poorly 
and lead nowhere. What your 
first job will pay depends on 
your training and the skill you 
can contribute,” says Dr. Edwin 
H. Miner, President of Voorhees 
Technical Institute, America’s 
pioneer institution for the train¬ 
ing of technicians for business, 
industry and government. “In¬ 
dustry,” he continued, “is de¬ 
manding more men than all the 
engineering technician pro¬ 
grams can graduate. Why not 
discover whether these pro¬ 
grams are of interest to you? 
V.T.I. welcomes visitors and 
will help students plan for 
technical careers.” 

Two-year technology curric¬ 
ula at V. T. I., leading to the 
degree of Associate in Applied 
Science, include: 

AIR CONDITIONING — 
climate control for comfort, 
health or industrial neecjs. 

ELECTRONICS—space and 
missile satellites, computers 
and automation controls. 

LITHOGRAPHY—a picture 
is worth a thousand words, and 
a good color picture is worth 
more in the fastest growing 
phase of the printing industry. 

MATERIALS PROCESS¬ 
ING—for the builders of proto¬ 
types for machine tool industry. 

Also a one-year course in: 
AUTOMOBILE ME¬ 
CHANICS—one of America’s 
greatest industries which can¬ 
not service all it produces. 

The endowment income of 
the Institute covers two-thirds 
of the cost of this instruction. 
The small student fees can be 
reduced by a State Incentive 
Scholarship. Write to the Di¬ 
rector of Admissions, Voorhees 
Technical Institute, 304 E. 67th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y 
Telephone TRafalgar 9-9537. 
Request Catalog F._ 


Adults Learn History, English 
In P.S. 80 Evening Classes 


By C. C. GUTSTEIN 

When night falls, and it is time for 
all good children to go to sleep, it is 
their grandparents’ turn to go to 
school. The school is P.S. 80, which 
offers a program of Fundamental 
Adult Education classes. 

P. S. 80 conducts classes in read¬ 
ing, spelling, grammar, and American 
history for non-English-speaking im¬ 
migrants and people who speak the 
language, but wish to further their 
knowledge of these subjects. There is 
also a remedial program in reading 
and mathematics for junior high and 
high school students. 

Students are grouped according to 
their ability, in beginning, interme¬ 
diate, and advanced classes. Those 
who are over sixty years old may join 
a special “Golden Age” group. 

Classes are held in both P.S. 80, at 
Neptune Avenue and West 19th Street 
and its annex on Gravesend Neck 
Road, near Avenue U. The sessions 


and RENA STUTMAN 
take place on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, from 7:45 to 9:45 P.M. 

At the end of each year graduation 
exercises are held and many young¬ 
sters watch proudly as their grand¬ 
parents receive diplomas. The diplo¬ 
mas enable a student to go on to eve¬ 
ning high school. After graduation, 
however, the student may choose to 
remain at P.S. 80 in one of the “post¬ 
graduate” classes. 

One such student is Mr. Pincus Lie- 
berstein. Mr. Lieberstein, 96 years 
old, has been attending the adult edu¬ 
cation classes for twenty-two years, 
and in all that time he has never 
missed a single day of school! 

Such devotion is common among 
the students at P. S. 80. Mrs. Sol¬ 
omon, who has attended classes there 
for ten years, comments: “The teach¬ 
ers must have patience to put up with 
‘children’ like us! But to me and 
everyone else, missing school is like 
missing a meal!” 


SPORTSMAN OF THE MONTH 
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A1 “Tito” Ades is our December 
“Sportsman of the Month.” “Tito” is 
the captain and leading playmaker of 
our basketball team and is averaging 
15 points a game. One of the leading 
guards in the city, he stands 5-11% 
and weighs 150 pounds. Al, a native- 
born Puerto Rican, is well-liked 
throughout the school and is the 
president of Athletika while being 
very active in Senior Activities. He 
hopes to attend either Hofstra or C. 
W. Post. 


GIRLS 


icei iagc 11ia&a4.ii i< 

different ■ 


f! ()According to a recent national survey by a leading, 

* ^teenage magazine, girls today are more socially 
poised, more alert to community^ 
and world affairs and more ma¬ 
ture than their sisters of justj 
I 7 a few years ago. Some specific facts^ 

I pi pj Pj O / from the survey: □ She has 2 goals^ 
V\J\AJ\AJ VJ # career and husband . 8 out ofi 

10 plan after school careers, but simultaneously are^ 
stockpiling hope chest items. She is a doer— helps^ 
with meal planning at home, heads committees, A 
joins clubs, raises funds. She is a well-groomed, 
serious young adult whose manners and mores # 
are copied by young people around the world. i 
□ The Long Lines Department of AT&T I 
a special interest in this young adult of^ 
today. Telephone service is an integral^ 
part of community and world affairs. 

AT&T needs a number of “today’s^ 
young adults” to help provide this^ 
service . . . placing calls to ships- 
at-sea, to planes, to trains, tojHHMMnr 
overseas cities like Paris, Lis¬ 
bon, Rome. If you are the " ** 

type of girl who delights in 
helping people, who wants 
to be part of this great 
service, see your Guid¬ 
ance Counselor, or. 
visit our em ploy- 
ment office. 







AMERICAN TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Long Lines Department—Employment Office 

32 Avenue of Americas, Manhattan (Canal Street Station—All Subways) 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MADISON SCHOOL of BUSINESS 


Approved by Notional Council of &usiness Schools 


★ ALL BUSINESS SUBJECTS ★ DIPLOMA COURSES 

★ Day & Evening Courses WE PLACE OUR GRADUATES 

Visit, Phone or Write for Catalog 

1601 Kings H’way, Bklyn. ES 5-6800 KIN ( G B ?,g s Jn A J' QN 
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IN THE 

LOCKER ROOM 

By MARK LEFKOW1TZ 


Basketball is a funny game. The object of the sport is to throw a ball 
into a hoop. The team that does this with the greater consistency during the 
contest usually emerges as the victor. 

As a close observer of the hoop scene I have yet to see the Honest Abes 
play a team that is better than they are, man for man. And yet, four of 
then* opponents have been more successful with putting that round ball 
through that little hoop than our basketballers have. 

All of the squad’s losses have been close ball games and yet there is no 
doubt in my mind that the Abes should have triumphed over their opposition. 

Your writer believes that Lincoln’s attack should be built around their 
two big men, Dave “Shorty” Newmark and Mike Werner. No team has two 
men to match these 6-10 and 6-6 hoopsters. If during a ball game, the op¬ 
position clogs up the pivot, the Railsplitters can easily turn to an outside 
game, led by Captain “Tito” Ados (December’s Sportman of the Month), 
one of the best shots in the city. 

The team lacked aggressiveness in certain contests. This can only be 
remedied by a desire to play tougher ball. So that’s it, my formula for suc¬ 
cess: two basic offenses and a more aggressive brand of ball. Our hoopsters 
deserve a chance to play in Madison Square Garden. Let’s hope they get that 
chance. 

* * * * 

Junior varsity teams are a very important part of athletics here at Lin¬ 
coln. By playing on these squads younger ballplayers compete against boys 
their own age and at the same time gain valuable experience which will help 
them to make the varsity ballclubs. 

Two such teams are the junior varsity basketball and football groups. 

The basketball five is a very interesting team to watch. One of the rea¬ 
sons is that it is coached by Mark Pfeffer, a sophomore here at Lincoln. Mark 
has done a fine job with the boys, who have triumphed over the jayvee squads 
of New Utrecht and Fort Hamilton. 

The Hamilton win was most impressive considering the fact that the 
Rebel squad consisted of three 6-foot plus ballplayers) one standing 6-8, while 
only one Lincolnite towered over the 6-foot level. 

Led by Jay Steinberg, Andy Karmiol, Eric Wasserman, Sammy Perez, 
and Lloyd Shulman, the jayvee-ers are a team with plenty of spirit and fight. 

Coach Joe Malone is extremely proud of his jayvee football eleven. Mr. 
Malone, a very dedicated man, sees this team as having the greatest spirit 
of all the clubs he has coached. Reporting for practice at eight in the morn¬ 
ing every weekday was no easy task, but this group of dedicated boys did it 
with pride and enthusiasm. 

Certain gridsters deserve recognition for outstanding play during the 
season. These include Henry Herb, Steven Peretzman, Jay Weinstein, Mike 
Russo, Robert Singer, Ted Zychowski, and Stephen Kass. To the squad’s 
credit go wins over New Utrecht and Brooklyn Tech. 

CAPSULE COMMENTS: Hats off to our Lincoln bowlers, Brooklyn 
champs! ! . . . Gymnastics situation is deplorable. It must be recognized or 
nothing will come of this great sport. . . . Congratulations to gridsters Has- 
ner, Steinberg, DeMarco, Postol, and Frankel for post-season football honors. 

. . . Football columnist Dave Roth has left Lincoln to attend Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Best of luck, Dave. 

. and Shelli Says 

By SHELLI CHERNOFF 

When Dagwoods, Donalds, and Little Iodines compete against Mr. Mums, 
Goofies, and Jeffs in Marshmallow Relays and Volley Ball Dribbling, it’s not 
an ordinary comic strip — it must be the Gym Leaders’ Play Day. 

The Fourth Annual Play Day was held in the Girls’ Gym, December 6. 
Seventy-eight gym leaders representing Erasmus Hall, Midwood, Madison, 
Lafayette, and four other Brooklyn high schools were divided into seven 
squads, each named after a different cartoon character. These squads com¬ 
peted in relay races, cageball matches, Tug of War, Human Anagrams, and 
other games. The Hostesses, headed by the President and Vice-President of 
the Lincoln Leaders, Harriet Tolin and Gail Alexander, respectively, wel¬ 
comed the visitors to Lincoln and supervised the contests. 

A kitchen corps of Lincoln Leaders converted the Corrective Gym into 
a dining room which served cup cakes, thumb cookies, brownies, punch, and 
ice cream. Presiding were Food Chairman Anita Carnarili and Co-Chairman 
Nieli Leiberman. 

Between the fun and food, one Tilden leader managed to say, “It’s just 
swinging and Lincoln’s really a great school.” 

Capt. Steinberg Looks Back 

By RICHARD STEINBERG 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article is written by Richard Steinberg, 
a non-journalism student. Captain Steinberg reflects his thoughts as he looks 
back on his high school football career. 

Three victories, five losses; a multitude of injuries; running, where every 
stride incurred pain; pushing on where all seemed lost; practice, practice, 
practice; hope, only followed by despair; no next year. 

These are some of the surface reflections of the twelve graduating sen¬ 
iors on the 1962 Lincoln football team. 

Was all that time and effort wasted? Three hours a day for three years, 
and what is our reward ? 

Nothing! ... of a material nature. 

Nothing! . . . that we can put in our scrapbooks, or hang on our mantles, 
but we have gained an experience that we will never forget; one minute of a 
thousand, where a team senses unity and a common drive, enabling it to reach 
above its endowed capabilities; courage , to go on and give it all, every game, 
every practice, every sprint drill; insight into losing, something everyone 
must encounter in life; friendships, breaking the barriers of religion, preju¬ 
dice, and custom.... These were our remunerations. 

Make no mistake though; victory at all costs was our aim, yet victory 
was not our fate. Twenty-five years from now, the record of the 1962 Football 
team will be vague in the minds of those that played, but those seconds of 
triumph, the friendships, the courage, the sweat, blood, and tears will al¬ 
ways remain clear memories and close to our hearts. 



Railsplitters Rally to 5-4 Record 
Lose to Madison, New Utrecht 
Newmark, Ades Star 

By HALE KRONKNBERG 


Sampling rough weather part of 
the way, Lincoln’s hoopsters sailed 
through their past six games in fine 
style. The Abes lost close battles to 
Madison and New Utrecht, but sand¬ 
wiched their defeats with victories 
over Sheepshead, Jefferson, Fort 
IiamiltQn, and John Jay. 

In a game largely dominated by 
Lincoln’s Dave “Shorty” Newmark, 
the Railsplitters drubbed Sheepshead 


55-38. Dave scored 32 points and gar¬ 
nered 24 rebounds in leading Lincoln 
to its first league victory. 

Starting the game with a zone de¬ 
fense and then switching to a man- 
to-man, the Abes held Sheepshead to 
15 points at the half, while scoring 22 
themselves. Sheepshead fought back, 
trying to overcome Lincoln’s 41-23 
third-quarter lead, but Lincoln proved 


The Lincoln Bowling team t'xcit- 
ingly captured the PSAL Division 1 
(JiampionshiP' hut then lost a heart¬ 
breaking match to Whitney in the 
Brooklyn Borough linals. 

By edging Sheepshead Bay the Blue 
and Gray rolled to victory in their 
league. The team maintained their 
first-place status throughout most of 
the year only to succumb to John Jay 
in the next-to-last match and there¬ 
by find themselves tied with the 
Skippers of Sheepshead going into the 
season’s finale. By splitting the first 
two games, the third and last contest 
proved to be the most important one 
of the whole season. However, Lincoln 
took charge once again and the stal¬ 
warts of Coach Joe Malone won game, 
match, and Division title. 

In compiling a season’s record of 
8-3-1, the Keglers faced tough com- 


A relatively slow start has not dis¬ 
couraged Lincoln’s cindermen as they 
look ahead to a successful second half 
during the indoor track season. 

The Bishop Loughlin Meet, Decem¬ 
ber 15, saw Lincoln do well in two 
events. The Freshman 880-yard Re¬ 
lay team took fifth place while the 
Novice Mile Relay squad placed first 
in their specialty. Roy Schwartz, 
Larry Marco, Steve Levine, and Ber¬ 
nard Baron combined in the 1:50 
frosh clocking. The winning squad 
of Matt Weinstein, Alan Hartman, 
Dave Siegel, and Orese Cohen clocked 
a 3:41.9 mile, two seconds off the meet 
record. Cohen ran a tremendous 53.5 
quarter-mile leg and Coach Jim Kelly 
sees Orese as the man to watch. 

Other Lincoln standouts included 
Marion Kennedy with a 5:02 mile, 
sprinter Brian Lazarus who ran a 
:10.6 100-yard dash, and high-jumper 
Lenny Braxton with a jump of 5 ft. 
6 in. 

Following the Loughlin encounter 
came a series of meets sponsored by 


invincible, and won by 17 points. 

Captain Al “Tito” Ades led Lincoln 
to a 15-9 first-quarter advantage in 
the Jefferson game. “Tito’s” “red-hot 
jump shot” clicked for 11 points at 
the outset, enabling Lincoln to break 
the Jefferson zone. 

Skillful shooting by “Shorty” and 
Mike Werner helped Lincoln to cling 
to its lead, although Jefferson drew 
close at the end of the third quarter, 


47-44. Jeff Schwamm and Mike popped 
in more baskets and Lincoln took its 
second straight game, 71-58. 

The Abes lost their next encounter 
to New Utrecht. After gaining an 
early lead, the Railsplitter offense col¬ 
lapsed, and New Utrecht jumped to 
a 27-23 lead at half-time. 

Utrecht could not stave off Lin¬ 
coln’s second-half surge and the Abes 


petition from Sheepshead, 8-4, and 
New Utrecht, who finished third. 
However, most of the Blue and Gray 
trouble occurred wth the John Jay 
team whose hot-handed bowlers de¬ 
feated our school twice. 

Coach Malone points out that the 
effort and desire of the entire team 
were mainly responsible for their 
success. Chuck Morgenstern led the 
attack with an average of 185. Co¬ 
captains Rich Kushner, 179, and Ed 
Greenberg, 174, were just a notch 
below as was Alan Stern, 178. Robert 
Harrison, Rich Tortorella, Bill Lasher, 
and Jeff Platt were other bowlers who 
saw quite a bit of action and were 
instrumental in the team’s standing. 
BULLETIN: to Whitney result of 

protest over original borough final, 
Lincoln vs. Brooklyn Tech. Details 
will appear in next month’s issue. 


the Amateur Athletic Union (AAU), 
known as the Olympic Development 
Meets. The first meet, December 22, 
saw a novice Lincoln relay team con¬ 
sisting of Mike Brainum, Neal Frey, 
Russell Clark, and Fred Thomas run 
the mile in 3:46.9, taking seventh 
place in the competition. The team’s 
hopes are high in this event as all 
these trackmen are only sophomores 
and juniors. 

Our Open Medley Relay team made 
up of Captain Steve Cohen, Orese 
Cohen, Joel Manzon, and Brian Laza¬ 
rus captured tenth place in the second 
A.A.U. encounter one week later with 
a 2:03 timing. The competition of 
January 5 brought with it a second 
place medal for the Novice Medley 
Relay team at 2:04, only two seconds 
behind the victorious Lane squad. 

With fine results such as theso 
showing up with more pronounced 
consistency, both Coach Kelly and 
Captain Cohen are optimistic as to 
the remainder of the 1963 season. 


regained the lead, 32-31, with “Tito” 
breaking the tie. The Utes’ star, 
Howie Furman, led his team to a 
42-38 third-quarter advantage. Lin¬ 
coln’s attempt to catch New Utrecht 
failed, and the Abes lost 56-50. 

An early scoring surge provided 
Madison with a 22-15 lead early in 
its game with the Railsplitters. The 
spate of Madison baskets continued 
into the second quarter, and Lincoln 
trailed at the half, 37-26. 

A rejuvenated Lincoln team could 
not wrest the lead from Madison in 
the second half. Jeff Schwamm, Allen 
Loonin, and “Tito” played well, and 
Lincoln tied the score at 52-all. Mad¬ 
ison outscored Lincoln in the time 
remaining and won a hard-fought 
63-59 victory. 

Lincoln posted a 73-49 victory over 
Fort Hamilton in its next encounter. 
The Abes racked up 24 points and 
allowed but eight in a high-scoring 
first quarter. The barrage continued 
and the Abes led at the half, 36-18. 

Well-distributed Lincoln scoring 
marked the third quarter of this con¬ 
test. Paced by Harvey Eckstein’s five 
points, the Abes rolled on through the 
final quarter and won by 24 points. 
Jeff Soffer, Jack Schwartz, and Bernie 
Bandman also contributed to the vic¬ 
tory. 

Though proceeding steadily at first, 
Lincoln’s game with John Jay proved 
to be a thriller. The Jay men over¬ 
came an early Lincoln advantage and 
led at half-time, 24-21. “Shorty” put 
Lincoln ahead, 25-24, and the Abes 
held the lead until John Jay tied at 
the game’s end, 54-54, thrusting the 
contest into overtime. 

Scoring all their overtime points on 
foul shots, the Railsplitters emerged 
the victor, 62-58, making our record 
5-4. 

- o - 

Gymnasts Show 
Skill and Brawn 

By DAVID SEIM AN 

Lincoln’s Gymnasts, despite two de¬ 
feats at the hands of Brooklyn Tech 
and Newtown, continue to show excel¬ 
lent progress as they enter the second 
half of their campaign. 

The first meet against New Utrecht 
saw Lincoln emerge victorious, 65-30. 
This was followed by the two losing 
efforts against the strong Newtown 
and Brooklyn Tech squads, by scores 
of 51-45 and 56-39, respectively. The 
highlight of the Itailsplitter-Engineer 
meet was an outstanding time of 5.3 
seconds on the rope climb clocked by 
Ming Lee, a junior gymnast. 

Coach Seth Kollin is very proud of 
the way his team is shaping up. Al¬ 
though gymnastics is not a recognized 
varsity sport there is still much in¬ 
terest in it. Coach Kollin is one of 
many men pulling for P.S.A.L. sanc¬ 
tion of the sport. 

The squad is composed of many ex¬ 
cellent gymnasts. Captain and best 
all-round gymnast is Joel Pontuck, a 
performer on the parallel bars, in 
tumbling, and in free calisthenics. Co¬ 
captain is Robert Laurenzano, who 
performs on the side horse, parallel 
bars and high bar. Also performing 
on the parallel bars are Bob Bogin, 
Dave Portnoy, and Larry Scheflin. 
Other gymnasts include Louis Aliota 
on the side horse, Eugene Handler in 
free calisthenics, James Lombardo on 
the high bar, and Jack Cararass, a 
promising sophomore, in tumbling. 

Remaining meets will be against 
Midwood, Lafayette, and Grady. How¬ 
ever, the big contest will be the All- 
City Gymnastics Meet, which will be 
televised by the ABC network. Teams 
from all over the city will compete 
and'Coach Kollin believes the Honest 
Abes should do extremely well in the 
competition. 



STEVE Rir.ilMAN REPORTS; 

KEGLERS ROLL; TAKE 
DIV. I CHAMPIONSHIP 


Indoor Season Opens; 

Trackmen Victorious 

By MARC STEM*/ 

































